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BEAUTY. 


(Continued from No. 13.) 


In the cases we have hitherto considered, the 
external object is supposed to have acquired its 
beauty by being actually connected with the 
causes of our natural emotions, either as a sign 
of their existence, or as being locally present to 
their ordinary occasions. ‘There is a relation, 
however, of another kind, to which it is necessary 
to attend, both to elucidate the general grounds 
of the theory, and to explain several appearances 
that might otherwise expose it to objections. 
This is the relation which external objects may 
bear to our internal feelings, and the power they 
may consequently acquire of suggesting them, 
in consequence of a sort of resemblance or ana- 
logy which they seem to have to their natural 
and appropriate objects. ‘The language of poetry 
is founded, in a great degree, upon this analogy ; 
and all language indeed is full of it; and attests, 
by its structure, both the extent to which it is 
spontaneously pursued, and the effects that are 
produced by its suggestion. We take a familiar 
instance from the elegant writer before us. 


‘* What, for instance, is the impression we feel 
from the scenery of spring? The soft and gentle 
green with which the earth is spread, the feeble tex- 
ture of the plants and flowers, the young of animals 
just entering into life, and the remains of winter yet 
lingering among the woods and hills,—all conspire 
to infuse into our minds somewhat of that fearful 
tenderness with which infancy is usually beheld. 
With such a sentiment, how innumerable are the 
ideas which present themselves to our imagination ! 
ideas, it is apparent, by no means confined to the 
scene before our eyes, or to the possible desolation 
which may yet await its infant beauty, but which 
almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogies 
with the life of man, and bring before us all those 
images of hope or fear, which, according to our pe- 
culiar situations, have the dominion of our hearts! 
—The beauty of autumn is accompanied with a simi- 
lar exercise of thought: the leaves begin then to 
drop from the trees; the flowers and shrubs, with 
which the fields were adorned in the summer months, 
decay; the woods and groves are silent; the sun 
himself seems gradually to withdraw his light, or to 
become enfeebled in his power. Whois there, who, 
at this season, does not feel his mind pressed with a 
sentiment of melancholy? or who is able to resist 
that current of thought, which, from such appear- 
ances of decay, so een | leads him to the solemn 
imagination of that inevitable fate, which is to bring 
on enn the decay of life, of empire, and of nature 
Itse 99 


A thousand such analogies, indeed, are sug- 
gested to us by the most familiar aspects of na- 
ture. The morning and the evening present the 
same ready picture of youth and of closing life 





as the various vicissitudes of the year. The 
withering of flowers images out to us the languor 
of beauty, or the sickness of childhood. ‘The 
loud roar of troubled waters seems to bear some 
resemblance to the voice of lamentation or vio- 
lence ; and the softer murmur of brighter streams, 
to be expressive of cheerfulness and innocence. 
The purity and transparency of water or of air, 
indeed, is itself felt to be expressive of mental 
purity and gaiety; and their darkness or turbu- 
lence of mental gloom and dejection. ll fine 
and delicate forms are typical of delicacy and 
gentleness of character; and almost all forms, 
bounded by waving or flowing lines, suggest 
ideas of ease, pliability, and elegance. Rapid 
and impetuous motion seems to be emblematical 
of violence and passion ;—slow and steady mo- 
tion, of deliberation, dignity, and resolution ;— 
fluttering motion, of inconstancy or terror ;—and 
waving motion. according as it is slow or swift, 
of sadness or playfulness. A large and massive 
building gives us the idea of firmness and con- 
stancy of character ;—a rock battered by the 
waves, of fortitude in adversity. Stillness and 
calmness in the water or the air, seem to shadow 
out tenderness, indolence, and placidity ;—moon- 
light we call pensive and gentle ;—and the un- 
clouded sun gives us an impression of exulting 
vigour, and domineering ambition, and glory. 

It is not difficult, with the assistance which 
language affords us, to trace the origin of all these, 
and a thousand other associations. In many in- 
stances, the qualities which thus suggest mental 
emotions, do actually resemble their constant 
concomitants in human nature, as is obviously 
the case with the forms and motions which are 
sublime or beautiful ; and, in some, their effects 
and relations bear so obvious an analogy to those 
of human conduct or feeling, as to force itself 
upon the notice of the most careless beholder. 
But, whatever may have been their original, the 
very structure of language attests the vast extent 
to which they have been carried, and the nature 
of the suggestions to which they are indebted for 
their interest or beauty. It is very remarkable, 
indeed, that while almost all the words by which 
the affections of the mind are expressed seem to 
have been borrowed originally from the qualities 
of matter, the epithets by which we learn after- 
wards to distinguish such material objects as are 
felt to be sublime or beautiful, are all of them 
epithets that had been previously appropriated to 
express some quality or emotion of mind. Co- 
lours are said to be gay or grave—motions to be 
lively, or deliberate, or capricious—forms to be 
delicate or modest—sounds to be animated or 
mournful—prospects to be cheerful or melan- 





choly—rocks to be bold—waters to be tranquil 
—and a thousand other phrases of the same im- 
port; all indicating, most unequivocally, the 
sources from which our interest in matter is de- 
rived; and proving, that it is necessary, in all 
cases, to confer mind and feeling upon it, before 
it can be conceived as either sublime or beautiful. 
The great charm, indeed, and the great secret of 
poetical diction, censists in thus lending life and 
emotion to all the objects it embraces; and the 
enchanting beauty which we sometimes recognise 
in descriptions of very ordinary phenomena, will 
be found to arise from the force of imagination, 
by which the poet has connected with human 
emotions a variety of objects to which common 
minds could not discover their relation. What 
the poet does for his readers, however, by his 
original similes and metaphors in these higher 
cases, even the dullest of these readers do, in 
some degree, every day for themselves ; and the 
beauty which is perceived when natural objects 
are unexpectedly vivifie:) by the glowing fancy 
of the former, is precisely of the same kind that 
is felt when the closeness of the analogy enables 
them to force human feelings upon the recollection 
of all mankind. As the poet sees more of beauty 
in nature than ordinary mortals, just because he 
perceives more of these analogies and relations 
to social emotion, in which all beauty consists ; 
so, other men see more or less of this beauty, 
exactly as they happen to possess that fancy, or 
those habits, which enable them readily to trace 
out these relations. 


(To be continued.) 





For Waldie's Library. 
WOODEN NUTMEGISM. 


It has been remarked, of late years, that the 
moral integrity of the people of the United States 
has diminished very much, and in proof of this 
assertion, our attention is directed towards the 
numerous instances of bank robberies, forgeries, 
swindlings, &c. It is certain, that the people 
have become very lenient in their censure of de- 
linquents of various kinds, whether their aberra- 
tions from honesty are chargeable or not upon 
banks and bankers, or other classes. There 
seems to be a feeling of benevolence and fellow- 
ship abroad, which is so deeply rooted, that the 
people cannot find it in their hearts to give up the 
society of an entertaining and interesting gentle- 
man, simply because in a fit of excitement, he 
accidentally carried off a few thousand dollars, 
which he mistook for his own, or under the in- 
fluence of a depressed condition of the organ of 
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conscientiousness, (brought on by a deficiency 
in his means to gratify the organ of love of appro- 
bation, which is constantly hungry for display of 
various sorts,) he has closely imitated the hand- 
writing of some millionaire; the public, that is, 
the little community or clique to which he be- 
longs, must still invite him to their dinners and 
balls, because it is so unpleasant to slight him, 
on account of his wife and daughters, who will 
be so much distressed, if overlooked. But if the 
gentleman happens to pocket a spoon not his 
own, the offence falls within the comprehension 
of the moral mind of the clique, its conscientious- 
ness is erect, and there is no longer any commi- 
seration; the unfortunate fellow is at once branded 
as a contemptible thief, while his brother, perhaps, 
remains a fine fellow, although he has plundered 
thousands from the widowed and the fatherless. 

The foliowing circumstances, derived from an 
authentic source, suggested the above reflections ; 
and perhaps such circumstances, showing as they 
do, a very low standard of moral tone, give rise 
to the startling declension of public, or rather 
general, rectitude that has been complained of. 

Not very long ago, a gentleman of this state, 
remarkable alike for his learning and philan- 
thropic disposition, visited the north, and in dif- 
ferent places delivered a pleasing course of lec- 
tures on a popular subject; and perhaps there is 
no man in this state, or any other of the union, 
better able to delight and instruct, at the same 
time, than the gentleman referred to. His kind- 
ness led him to present tickets of admission to a 
number of persons, whose means, it was sup- 
posed, did not enable them to gratify a very 
laudable thirst for knowledge. Amongst other 
places, our lecturer visited Boston, and presented 
tickets of admission for his course to all the 
female teachers of the common schools, of that 
metropolis. ‘The gratuitous tickets were dis- 
tinguished from the others, by being printed in a 
different coloured ink, or by some other manifest 
means. 

After the second lecture, the doorkeeper asked 
the lecturer whether he was right in supposing 
that the red tickets only admitted ladies? On 
being assured that such was the case, he stated 
that a number of gentlemen had passed in with 
those tickets. ‘The lecturer hoped there’ was a 
mistake, and directed the doorkeeper to remon- 
strate against the entrance of any gentleman who 
might present a gratuitous lady’s ticket for ad- 
mission at any future lecture, but not to exclude 
them by force. The next night, a dozen gentle- 
men offered red tickets, and each one declared 
ne had purchased his ticket at half price (one 
collar) from a lady:! 

If we were without any other means of form- 
ing an opinion, what would we infer the code of 
honour, honesty, and morals, to be of the locality 
of such an occurrence? What would you think 
of an individual who would sell an invitation 
from a gentleman to dine? Would you think 
your estate safe in his hands ? ~ 





FROM MISS SEDGWICK’S LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


I believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will 
most envy me that of seeing Joanna Baillie, and of 
seeing her. repeatedly at her own home: the best 

oint of view for all best women. She lives on 

empstead Hill, a few miles from town, in a modest 
house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only sister, a 
most kindly and agreeable person. Miss Baillie—I 
write this for J., for we women always like to know 
how one another look and dress—Miss Baillie has a 
well-preserved appearance ; her face has nothing of 





the vexed or sorrowing expression that is often so 
deeply stamped by a long experience of life. It in- 
dicates a strong mind, great sensibility, and the 
benevolence that, I believe, always proceeds from it 
if the mental constitution be a sound one, as it emi- 
nently is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing 
figure—what we call lady-like—that is, delicate, 
erect, and graceful; not the large boned, muscular 
frame of most Englishwomen. She wears her own 
gray hair: a general fashion, by-the-way, here, 
which 1 wish we elderly ladies of America may have 
the courage and the taste to imitate; and she wears 
the prettiest of brown silk gowns and bonnets fitting 
the beau ideal of an old lady: an ideal she might 
inspire if it has no pre-existence. You would, of 
eourse, expect her to be, as she is, free from pedantry 
and all modes of affectation; but J think you would 
be surprised to find yourself forgetting, in a domestic 
and confiding feeling, that you were talking with the 
woman whose name is best established among the 
female writers of her country; in short, forgetting 
everything but that you were in the society of a most 
charming private gentlewoman. She might (would 
that all female writers could!) take for her device a 
flower that closes itself against the noontide sun, 
and unfolds in the evening shadows.* 

We lunched with Miss Baillie. Mr. Tytler the 
historian and his sister were present. Lord Wood- 
houselie, the intimate friend of Scott, was their 
father. Joanna Baillie appears to us, from Scott’s 
letters to her, to have been his favourite friend; and 
the conversation among so many personally familiar 
with him naturally turned upon him, and many a 
pleasant anecdote was told, many a thrilling word 
quoted. 

It was pleasant to hear these friends of Scott and 
Mackenzie talk of them as familiarly as we speak of 
W., B., and other household friends. They all 
agreed in describing Mackenzie as a jovial, hearty 
sort of person, without any indication in his manners 
and conversation of the exquisite sentiment he in- 
fused into his writings. One of the party remem- 
bered his coming home one day in great glee from a 
cockfight, and his wife saying to him, ‘Oh, Harry, 
Harry, you put all your feelings on paper!” 

I was glad to hear Miss Baillie, who is an intimate 
friend of Lady Byron, speak of her with tender reve- 
rence, and of her conjugal infelicity as not at all the 
result of any quality or deficiency on her part, but 
inevitable.t Strange this is not the universal im- 
pression, after Byron’s own declaration to Moore 
that ““there.never was a better or even a brighter, a 
kinder or a more amiable and agreeable being than 
Lady B.” 

After lunch we walked over to a villa occupied 
by Miss Baillie’s nephew, the only son of Dr. Baillie. 
It commands a view almost as beautiful and as Eng- 
lish as that from Richmond Hill; a view extending 
far—far over wide valleys and gently swelling hills, 
all standing thick with corn. Returning, we went 
to a point on Hampstead Hill overlooking the pretty 





* In the United States Mrs. Barbauld would per- 
haps divide the suffrages with Miss Baillie; but in 
England, as far as my limited observation extended, 
she is not rated so high or so generally read as here. 
She has experienced the great disadvantage of being 
considered the organ of a sect. Does not the ‘“ Ad- 
dress to the Deity” and the “ Evening’s Meditation” 
rank with the best English poetry ? and are not her 
essays, that on “ Prejudice” and that on the “ Incon- 
sistency of Human Expectations,” unsurpassed ? 

t Ishould not have presumed, by a public men- 
tion of Lady Byron, to have penetrated the intrench- 
ments of feminine delicacy and reserve which she 
has with such dignity maintained, but for the desire, 
as far as in my humble sphere I might do it, to cor- 
rect the impression so prevailing among the readers 
of Moore’s biography in this country, that Lady B. 
is one of those most unlovely of women who, finding 
it very easy to preserve a perpendicular line, have no 
sufferance for the deviations of others, no aptitude, 
no flexibility. How different this image from the 
tender, compassionate, loveable reality! the devoted 
— the trusted friend, the benefactress of poor 
children. 





*‘ vale of ealth,” as our coachman calls it, and which 
has been to us the vale of hospitality and most home- 
like welcome. This elevation, Miss B. told me, 
was equal to that of the ball on the dome of St, 
Paul’s. We could just discern the dome penetrating 
far into the canopy of smoke that overhangs all Lon- 
don. Miss B. says Scott delighted in this view. It 
is melancholy, portentous, better suited, I should 
think, to the genius of Byron. I have seen sublime 
sights in my life, a midnight thunderstorm at Nia- 
gara, and a “gallant breeze” on the seashore, but 1 
never saw so gpirit-stifring a spectacle as this im- 
mense city with its indefinite boundaries and its dull 
light. Here are nearly two millions of human be- 
ings, with their projects, pursuits, hopes, and 
despairs, their strifes, friendships, and rivalries, their 
loves and hates, their joys and anguish, some steeped 
to the lips in poverty, others encumbered with riches, 
some treading on the confines of heaven, others in 
the abysses of sin, and all sealed with the seal of 
immortality. 
* * * * * 


We passed an evening at Miss C.’s; she is truly 
what the English call a * nice person,’’ as modest 
in her demeanour as one of our village girls who has. 
a good organ of veneration (rare enough among our 
young people), and this is saying something for the 
richest heiress in England. [ was first struck here, 
and only here, with the subdued tone we hear so 
much of in English society. When we first entered 
Miss C.’s immense drawing-room, there were a few 
dowagers scattered up and down, appearing as few 
and far between as settlers on a prairie, and appa- 
rently finding intercommunication quite as difficult. 
And though the numbers soon multiplied, till the 
gentlemen came genial from the dinner table, we 
were almost as solemn and as still as a New England 
conference meeting before the minister comes in. 
This, I think, was rather the effect of accident than 
fashion, the young lady’s quiet and reserved manner 
having the subduing inflnence of a whisper. Society 
here is quieter than ours certainly. This is perhaps 
the result of the different materials of which it is 
compounded. Our New York evening parties, you 
know, are made up of about seventy-five parts boys 
and girls, the other twenty-five being their papas and 
mammas, and other ripe men and women. The 
spirits of a mass of young people, even if they be 
essentially well-bred, will explode in sound; thence 
the general din of voices and shouts of laughter at 
our parties, 

| have rarely seen at an evening party here any- 
thing beyond a cup of black tea A | a bit of cake 
dry as ‘*the remainder biscuit after a voyage.”? Occa- 
sionally we have ices (in alarmingly small quantity!) 
and lemonade, or something of that sort. At L—— 
house there was a refreshment table spread for three 
or four hundred people, much like Miss D.’s at her 
New York soirées, which, you may remember, was 
considered quite a sumptuary phenomenon. I am 
thus particular to reiterate to you, dear C., that the 
English have got so far in civilisation as not to deem 
eating and drinking necessary to the enjoyment of 
society. We are a transition people, and I hope we 
shall not lag far behind them. 

I have met many persons here whom to meet was 
like seeing the originals of familiar pictures. Jane 
Porter, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Austin, Lockhart, Milman, 
Sir Francis Chantry, &.* I owed Mrs. Opie a 





* Some of my readers may be surprised to miss 
from the list of these eminent persons the names of 
the two female writers most read in the United States, 
Miss Martineau and Mrs. Jameson. Miss Martineau 
was on the continent when I was in London, and 
speaking of Mrs. Jameson in this public way would 
seem to me much like putting the picture of an inti- 
mate and dear friend into an exhibition room. Be- 
sides, her rare gifts, attainments, and the almost 
unequaled richness and charm of her conversation 
are well known in this country. But with all these 
a woman may be, after all, but a kind of monster; 
how far they are transcended by the virtues and at- 
tractions of her domestic life, it was our happiness 
to know from seeing her daily in her English home. 
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dge for having made me, in my youth, cry my 
eyes out over her stories ; but her fair, cheerful face 
forced me to forget it. She long ago forswore the 
world and its vanities, and adopted the Quaker faith 
and costume; but [ fancied that her elaborate sim- 
plicity, and the fashionable little train to her pretty 
satin gown, indicated how much easier it is to adopt 
atheory than to change one’s habits. Mrs. Austen 
stends high here for personal character, as well as 
for the very inferior but undisputed property of lite- 
rary accomplishments. Her translations are so ex- 
cellent that they class her with good original writers. 
If her manners were not strikingly conventional, she 
would constantly remind me of ; she has the 
same Madame Roland order of architecture and out- 
line, but she wants her charm of naturalness and 
attractive sweetness; so it may not seem to Mrs. 
A.’s sisters and fond friends, A company attitude 
is rarely anybody’s best. 

There is a most pleasing frankness and social 
charm in Sir Francis Chantry’s manner. I called 
him repeatedly Mr. Chantry, and begged him to 
pardon me on the ground of not being ‘ native to the 
manner.” He laughed good-naturedly, and said 
cee siay of having been longer accustomed to the 
plebeian designation. 1 heard from Mr. R. a much 
stronger illustration than this of this celebrated ar- 
tist’s good sense and good feeling too. Chantry was 
breakfasting with Mr. R., when, pointing to some 
carving in wood, he asked R. if he remembered that, 
some twenty years before, he employed a young 
man to do that work for him. R. had but an indis- 
tinct recollection. ‘1 was that young man,” re- 
sumed Chantry, ** and very glad to get the five shil- 
lings a day you paid me!’ Mr. B. told a pendant 
to this pretty story. Mr. B. was discussing with 
Sir Francis the propriety of gilding something, I for- 
get what. B. was sure it could be done, Chantry as 
sure it could not; and “| should know,” he said, 
“for I was once apprenticed to a carver and gilder.” 
Perhaps, after all, it is not so crowning a grace in 
Sir Francis Chantry to refer to the obscure morning 
of his brilliant day, as it is a disgrace to the paltry 
world that it should be so considered. 


* * * * * 





S1sMonNpDI. 


Towards evening K. and I drove out to M. Sis- 
mondi’s. He resides at Chesne. We drove away 
from the lake on a level road, past pleasant villas 
and in face of Mont Blanc; thickly veiled his face 
was though, and, as we are told, he does not show 
it,on an average, more than sixty times a year. 
After a pleasant drive of a mile and a half we reached 
M, Sismondi’s house, a low, cottage-like building, 
with a pretty hedge before “it, and ground enough 
about it to give it an air.of seclusion and refinement. 
On the opposite side of the road, and withdrawn 
from it, is a Gothic church shaded by fine old trees, 
and before it is the Saléve, and Mont Blanc for a 
background. J envied those who could sit down on 
the stone benches in the broad vestibule of the 
church, with these glorious high altars before them. 
It pleased me to find Sismondi’s home in a position 
80 harmonising with the elevation and tranquillity of 
his philosophic mind. As we drove up the serpen- 
tine approach to his door, I felt a little trepidation 
lest I might not find a friend in my long and inti- 
mate correspondent—a natural dread of the presence 
of a celebrated man; but I had no sooner seen his 
benignant face, and heard the earnest tones of his 
kind welcome, than I felt how foolish, how pitiful, 
Was such a dread; and that [ might as well have 
feared going into the sunshine, or into the presence 
of any other agent, however powerful, that is the 
Source of general health and happiness. To our sur- 
Prise, we found we were expected. Confalonieri is 
in Geneva, and expecting to intercept us, has delayed 
or some days his return to Paris. 

After an hour we came away perfectly satisfied. 
Not a look, a word, or tone of voice had reminded 
us that we were meeting for the first time. We 
seemed naturally, and with the pow of personal in- 
tetcourse, to be carrying on the thread of an acquaint- 
ance that we had been all our lives weaving. I can 
ay nothing truer, nor to you more expressive, than 





that the atmosphere of home seemed to enfuld us. 
You would like to know how M. Sismondi looks. I 
can tell you that he is short, stout, and rather thick ; 
that he has a dark complexion, plenty of black hair, 
and brilliant hazel eyes ; and then you will have just 
about as adequate a notion of his soul-lit face as you 
would have of the beauty of Monument Mountain, 
the Housatonic, and our meadows, if you had never 
seen the sun shine upon them or the shadows play- 
ing over them. I sometimes think it matters not 
what the original structure is, when the character is 
written on it and the golden light of the soul shines 
over it. It is a very common opinion, but it is not 
an erroneous one, that you cannot form a correct opi- 
nion of an author from his works? Nine tenths 
(ninety-nine hundredths ?) of authors, so called, are 
mere collectors—rifacitori—ingenious makers of 
patchwork. An original writer writes with earnest- 
ness and sincerity. As Titian is said tohave ground 
up flesh to produce his true colouring, so their works 
are a portion of their spirits; the book is in fact the 
man, 

We dined at Chesneto-day. Madame S. insisted 
we should all come, saying, in her kindest manner, 
“ft is but sitting a little closer;” and, turning to 
Confalonieri, «we do not give entertainments; but 
it is better than Spielberg, my dear count.” We 
found everything as you would wish to find it in the 
house of a liberal friend. Married people without 
children have always seemed to me much like mutes, 
but here I do not miss them—affections that flow full 
and free will make their own channels. Sismondi 
rarely dines out, and ‘has not,” Madame S. says, 
‘in his life drank a half glass of wine beyond what 
was good for him;” and surely he has his reward 
in a clear head, and unshaken hand. He is sixty- 
seven. Madame S. expressed her regret that he 
was so near the allotted term of life, while, ** he had 
yet so much to do.” ‘I wish,” she added, play- 
fully, ‘‘ that I were nineteen, and my husband twen- 
ty-one.” Sismondi replied, that he should not care 
to live his life over again; “it had been so happy, 
he should not dare to trust the chances.” We in 
our rash love would have exclaimed, ** Oh king, live 
forever!” forgetting that he will live forever without 
** the chances.” 

I inquired after a pair of lovers who had suffered 
from a forbidden attachment, and whose marriage 
had been effected by Sismondi’s intervention. A 
letter had just been received from the wife expressing 
in the strongest terms her happiness. Madame S. 
said ‘it was indeed a satisfaction to have made one 
human being. happy.” ‘+ One, and it may be more,” 
added Sismondi; * for there is already one child, 
and there may be many more.” Is it nota sign of 
a healthy moral condition when a man of sixty-seven 
takes it for granted that existence is happiness ? 

You should have heard the clatter of our young 
people as we drove away. ‘* Who would think M. 
Sismondi was a celebrated savant?” exclaimed L. ; 
**T should never think of his being a great author, 
or anything but the best and kindest of men.” “ Did 
you observe,” said M., whose American feeling is 
always at welding heat, ‘show perfectly well in- 
formed he is about America, even to the smallest 
details?” K. declared that, though she had ridi- 
culed the idea of falling in love at first sight, she had 
already plunged so deep into an affection for Sis- 
mondi that she began to think such a catastrophe 
possible. And then came other characteristic re- 
marks; L. maintaining that ** Madame S. could not 
be an Englishwoman, she was so gentle and lovely!” 
and M. saying she was like the best specimens of 
American women—like E. F. and S.; and we finally 
laid aside all our national biases pour et contre, and 
finished by agreeing that she is 


*¢ That kind of creature we could most desire 
To honour, serve, and love.” 


K. and I walked out this morning to breakfast 
with the Sismondis. It was scarcely nine when we 
sat down to the table. He breakfasted on curds and 
cream, and on these delicate articles Madam S. says 
he expends all his gourmandism, Nine is not late 
now (October 6), and he had already written three 
letters and several graceful stanzas for some lady’s 





album. It is by these well-ordered habits of dili- 
gence that he accomplishes such an immensity of 
work. And with all this labour his mind is as free, 
as much at ease as if he had nothing in the world to 
do but make his social home the cheerful place it is. 
He spoke in terms of high commendation of Pres- 
cott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, but he thought Mr. 
P. had painted his heroine queen en beau, and he 
went on to express his detestation of her bigotry, and 
his horror of its tremendous effects. We women 
contended for her conjugal and maternal character. 
‘And what,” he asked, **had she done for her 
children but educate a madwoman?” Madame S. 
reminded him of Catherine of Aragon. ‘‘ But she,” 
he said, ‘*was not Isabella’s daughter.” We all 
smiled, and I said that I was glad to find him at fault 
in a point of history. ‘* Ah!” he replied, * history 
for me is divided into two parts: that which I have 
written and forgotten, and that which I have not 
written and have not yet learned.” 

M. Sismondi was to bring us to town in his car- 
riage, and, before setting off, there was a good-hu- 
moured conjugal discussion who, of a swarm of 
strangers, all, of course, with letters to the Sis- 
mondis, were to be invited there in the evening. 
Madame S. objected to Lady So-and-so; *‘she would 
talk ‘tittery tattery;’” and to Madame » who 
‘“‘ would come expecting a grand soirée.” Sismondi 
pleaded for all, and finally came away to make his 
visits to these people, with much the feeling that a 
bountiful man has in going eye | the poor with a 
purse full of money, which he feels coerced to with- 
hold by the reigning theories of political economy. 
And apropos of political economy, Sismondi remarked 
this morning that the English political economists 
had quite overlooked the most striking circumstance 
in the condition of the Continental peasantry, that is, 
that they are either the absolute proprietors of the 
land they cultivate, or they are metayers, that is, 
they cultivate it on shares. The lease is sometimes 
for three hundred years. You see at once this gives 
a stability and dignity to their condition which the 
English tenant has not; and the pride and pleasure of 
family transmission, and thus an extension of their 
being. 

I asked if the working classes here were making 
progress. He said, ‘No; on the contrary, there 
was less development of mind than fifty years ago, 
for then there existed a law, now annulled, forbid- 
ding a master-workman to employ more than two 
journeymen. Now the tendency of things is to 
make great capitalists, and to reduce the mass of 
men to mere ‘mechanicals.’ As to progress with 
the peasantry, that was quite out of the question.” 
What a strange and death-like condition this seems 
to us! When I think of the new, the singularly 
happy condition of our people among the working 
classes of the world, 1 am vexed at their solemn, 
anxious faces. If they have all outward prosperity, 
they have not that cheerfulness of the countenance 
which the wise man says betokeneth the prosperity 
of the heart. There is something wrong in this— 
some contravention of Providence. 

I met M. de Candolles last evening at a soirée at 
Sismondi’s. Besides having the greatest name in 
Europe as a botanist, he is a most agreeable person. 
He and Sismondi talked across me most courteously 
of our country, and with a minuteness of information 
that showed what an interesting field it is to the phi- 
lospher and the man of science. De Candolles spoke 
respectfully of our botanists, Grey, Nuttall, and El- 
liott, and dwelt on the superior richness of our coun- 
try, for the botanist, to Europe. ‘ America is for 
me and not for Sismondi,” he said; ‘ for you have 
no history.”” He does not imagine how much we 
make of our little! 

There were some dozen people present, and we 
took our tea round the tea-table, which was spread 
with biscuits, cake, sweetmeats, and fruit quite in 
the rural fashion of New England. The English, 
we are told, laugh at this mode of hospitality, and 
desecrate Lake Leman with the homely title of 
“* Tea-water Lake.”* When will the English learn 
to look with a philosophic eye on customs that differ 
from their own? 

There was a gentleman present who enacted the 
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sede of the fly on the wheel, none a prodigious 
uzzing. He seemed particularly disturbed with 
the idea of women intermeddling in politics, but 
iously concluded by conceding “they might 
now what they would on the subject provided they 
did not talk about it.” ‘On the contrary,” said 
De Candolles, ‘they may talk as much as they 
please, provided they know nothing.” So, pardon 
the vulgar proverb, the fool put us into the frying- 
pan, and the wise man pushed us into the fire! 

Dg Candolles adverted to the curious subject of 
relative happiness. He said you might know the 
moment of passing from a Protestant to a Catholic 
canton by the extreme wretchedness of the people ; 
and yet they were far more gay than their Protestant 
neighbours.* This he imputed in part to their 
throwing off the burden of their sins every Sunday, 
and in part to their having no anxious dreams of 
improving their condition ; to their being, in short, 
in that respect, in the condition of the brutes that 
are grazing in the fields. M.de Candolles is right; 
it is those ** who have a prospect”’ that strain every 
nerve to press forward. It is the foreseeing, the pro- 
viding, the calculating, that shadows over the coun- 
tenances of an ever onward people with anxiety. 
With so much good we must take the evil patiently. 





From Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 


INSECTS. 


The sounds which insects produce are numerous 
and curious. It is, probably, not generally known, 
that the noises which are supposed to proceed from 
their vocal organs, are actually made by rubbing 
their legs together, or by the motion of their wings. 

If we reflect for a moment upon that humming 
sound, which we hear from a cloud of insects over- 
head, in a summer’s evening, we cannot suppose it 
proceeds from the combined voices of beings, scarcely 
perceptible, but that the buzz is the result of a mo- 
tion, given to the air by the dances of these diminutive 
creatures. 

That keen observer, Mr. White of Selborne, says, 
‘‘T have often heard a sound like the humming of 
bees, though not an insect is to be seen. You may 
hear it the whole common through, from the mossy 
dells to my avenue gate.” 


Not undelightfvl is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who musing walks at noon. 


It was on ahot summer’s day that Beethoven sat 
upon a stile in the environs of Vienna, and caught 
from nature those imitative sounds in the Pastoral 
Sinfony. How admirably do the violins, in that ex- 
traordinary composition, represent the soft fluttering 
stir of the insects—the hum in the noontide warmth 
of a sammer’s day ! 

If we watch the house fly, we shall soon be con- 





* At the Reformation, the religion of each canton 
was decided by vote; in some cases by a majority 
of only one or two voices. The dissenters acquiesced 
or removed. ‘Dieu benisse la plis grande voix,” 
was their motto; their version of ** Vox populi, vor 
Dei.”” 

+ The working man of the Old ‘World has no- 
thing to do, can do nothing, but provide for the 
cravings of nature. What does our working man? 
Strain every nerve to educate a son, and give to all 
his children “* school privileges.”’ Instead of tilling 
another’s land he improves Ais own farm, or strives 
to be able to buy a better. Instead of a blind sub- 
mission to a transmitted faith and an imposed priest, 
he examines the grounds of his religion and selects 
its minister ; and in place of an inevitable obedience 
to absolute rulers and oppressive laws, he chooses 
his governors, and the legislators that are to make 
and modify the laws he is to obey. It is obvious 
what different places in the scale of humanity are 
occupied by these two classes of working men, and 
why the happiness of the citizen of the United States 
should not be the happiness of the peasant, but 
should be more elevated, more extended, and more 
serious 





vinced that he is destitute of voice, and that the noise 
proceeds from his wings; since, when at rest he is 
always silent. This sound is invariably upon the 
note F in the first space. 

To produce this sound, the wings must make three 
hundred and twenty vibrations in a second of time, 
or nearly twenty thousand if he continues on the 
wing for one minute. The hum of the honey bee is 
the same; and the large humble-bee, the contra-basso 
of the tribe, performs the same note just an octave 
lower. 

The drone of the cockchaffer, as he wheels by 
you, ** in drowsy hum,” sounds his corno di bassetto 
on F below the,line. 

Huber remarks that in every hive there are bees 
whose office it is to ventilate, and supply a current 
of air throughout the apartments; and this is effected 
by ranks of fanners, who, in all the passes, keep up 
a constant tremulous motion of their wings. If the 
ear is placed on the outside of the hive, you may dis- 
tinguish the mezzo tones that emanate from this host 
of fanners, who shed a mellow music from their 
odorous wings, which, on listening, will be found to 
be in the key of F. 

The writer was once placed in the gallery of the 
Royal Exchange, to view that hive of money-collec- 
tors in the court below.’ Besides the similarity of 
the scene, he could not but notice the similarity of 
sound, the buzz of the two thousand voices being 
perceptibly ainalgamated into the key of F. Many 
observations have led the author to the conclusion, 
that the most prevailing sounds in nature are to be 
referred to this key. Musici-ns, though not aware 
of this curious fact, have from all time been sensibly 
influenced by it. Scarcely an ancient composition 
appears in any other key, except its relative minor, 
for the first hundred years of the art. 

The lively note of the cricket is greatly adu.ired 
by the country people ; their dull and silent evenings 
are much enlivened by the chirp of this companion 
of the hearth. It consists of three notes in rhythm, 
always forming a triplet in the key of B. This 
sound, according to Kirby and Spence, is produced 
by the insect rubbing his legs sharply together. 

The grasshopper is of the same species, but his 
note is less powerful. If we can believe what is 
related by the ancients of this delicate creature, as a 
race of musicians they must have greatly degenerated. 
Plutarch tells us, that when Terpander was playing 
upon the lyre, at the Olympic games, and had en- 
raptured his audience to the hichest pitch of enthu- 
siasm, a string of his lyre broke, and a cicada, or 
grasshopper, immediately perched on the bridge, and, 
by its voice, supplied the loss of thestring, and 
saved the fame of the musician. In Surinam the 
Dutch call them lyre-players, because the sound re- 
sembles those of a vibrating. wire. Amnacreon 
describes this creature as the emblem of felicity,— 
ever young and immortal, the offspring of Phebus, 
and the darling of the Muses. The Athenians kept 
them in cages, for the sake of their song, and called 
them the nightingales of the nymphs. As in the 
case of birds, the males only sing; hence Xexarchus 
used to ascribe their happiness to their having silent 
wives. 

Some of the smallest insects send forth noises in 
the night time, which may be distinctly heard. The 
death-watch is a sound resembling ‘the tick of a 
watch, which proceeds from a small spider. In the 
dead of the night, its performance much annoys you 
when dropping asleep. A nice ear, by attentive 
listening, will determine that the sound proceeds 
from two insects, probably the male and female call- 
ing to each other; as the writer detected one to be 
on the note B flat, and the other on G. 

In the West Indies the giant cockroach is a noted 
reveler when the family are asleep. He makes a 
noise like a smart rapping of the knuckles on a ta- 
ble, three or four sometimes answering each other. 
On this account he is called the drummer ; and they 
often beat up such a row, that none but good sleepers 
can rest for them. 

The gnat, for his size, produces the most powerful 
and audible tone. He may be called the trumpeter 
of the insect orchestra. The clear and well-defined 
note which he makes, is on A in the second space. 























In the night-time, on waking out of sleep, I have at 
first, taken it for the sound of a posthorn at a remote 
distance. Had the ancients referred his note to a 
corresponding string upon the lyre, we should have 
had a clue to some of their musical scales, which at 
present lie hid in mystery.. Naturalists differ in 
opinion as to the part of the insect which produces 
this sound. 

Aristophanes, the Greek comedian, by way of ridi- 
cule, introduces Socrates debating this question with 
his scholars. 








Frencu AND Eneisn Houses contrastep. It was 
in our search for lodgings that we were most struck 
with the difference between French and English 
houses, in the extreme disorder and discomfort of the 
doors and passages by which the former are ap- 
proached. It is such, in fact, that no one who can 
help it thinks of living on the ground floor; such 
apartments are, therefore, almost entirely appro- 
priated to shops and other offices. In many in- 
stances I fee certainly have supposed that the 
entrance to a respectable house would lead to a place 
for horses or cattle; and the stairs, too, being also 
never washed, and common to all the families who 
live on the different stages or flats, are often dirty 
and disgusting in the extreme. 
the door of a saloon or bedroom thrown open, than 
- see the walls adorned with beautiful paper, 

andsome slabs and fire-places of marble, elegant 
timepieces and other fancy ornaments, with looking 
glasses in gilt frames, in great variety and number. 
In addition to which, the window curtains are almost 
invariably arranged with taste; and over the beds, 
which are covered with silk, or curiously knitted 
counterpanes, hang rich canopies, chiefly of crimson, 
composed of festoons and fringes, as handsome as 
they are often inappropriate. It is, then, without 
carpets and without comforts of a thousand kinds, 
that English people are content to live abroad; and 
I am inclined to think that this is the grand secret of 
being able to live at less expense in France than in 
our native country, because we are satisfied to do 
without a vast number of things which we imagine 
to be essential to respectability at home. And, per- 
haps, we are sufficiently repaid for our self-denial, 
where the climate is like that of the south of France. 
—Mrs. Ellis’s Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 





Tracepy in THE CaTueperat or Mitan.—After 
winding up the staircase within the central and 
loftiest spire, we reached a point from which our 
first resting-place scemed hardly removed from the 
ground. We came down to the marble wilderness 
again, and wandered for an hour over it. Once C—i 
paused, and, placing his hand on a balustrade, said, 
**Do you like tragedies?” Young people always 
do, and ours looking like the eager listeners they 
were, he proceeded :—‘* Two years ago there was a 
Milanese passionately attached to a young married 
woman of our city, whose husband became jealous 
and fearful to the lovers. In their mad passion and 
despair they agreed to meet here and throw them- 
selves off. Both were true to their appointment; 


| but when the woman saw before her the terrible 


death to which she had consented, her nerves were 
not strong enough, and she tried to escape from her 
lover. is resolve, however, was unshaken; for an 
hour he pursued, she flying through these galleries, 
over the terraces, running up these long staircases 
and gliding down, now hiding, now darting out 
again; but finally he caught her, dragged her here, 
and, while she was shrieking, clasped her in his 
arms, and leaped from the balustrade,—look down, 
and you may imagine the horrors of thedeath.”” We 
looked down to the jutting points that interrupted 
the descent to the pavement, and all turned away 
silent and. shuddering.—.Miss Sedgwick’s Letters. 





Suicines.—It is estimated that seven hundred fe- 
males, and twenty-three hundred males, committed 
suicide in France during the last year. 


Yet, no sooner ig. 
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